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The Sufficiency of the Light. 


Lately the writer was wending his way home- 
vard in a dark and rainy night over an unin- 
tabited woodland road. For two miles this 
nad would have looked as black as the bushes 
m either side, but for a single electric light 
man eminence near home. Its glow being 
faintly reflected from the clouds was barely 
@ough to distinguish a black-brown soil ahead 

the black woods on either hand. Thus 

ght sufficient to detect the road, as the old 
Greeks used to say, ‘‘saved the traveller home.” 
That light did not convey him homeward an 
inch,—other powers did that. It imparted no 
strength to feeble steps,—a supper taken in 
New York hours before did that. But it was 
wficient as a saving light for showing the 
vay for saving powers to accomplish the end 
oftheir saving. ‘‘Wherefore,’’ though a light 
shining in a dark place, ‘‘I boldly call it a 
wiicient, saving, and supervening light.’’ 

Change the next to the last word to ‘‘su- 
pernatural,’’ and we have the sentence just 
# William Penn left it, for the spiritual home- 
coming. 

That sentence quoted in the first column of 
wumber four of our present volume, has given 
measiness to one or more, who forget its con- 
tection with what went before,—because, we 
presume, he calls the light of Christ ‘‘suf- 
feient and saving.’’ But he does not call it a 
Mficient Saviour, he calls it a sufficient light; 
“saving’’ in the sense of leading, when faith- 
fully followed, to the Saviour. He says it 
vas ‘‘by walking with all godly fear and sub- 
ketion in that light wherewith Christ has en- 
lightened me that I came to feel a being jus- 
tified by his blood by which to know Him my 
Mediator, Saviour, and Redeemer. Wherefore 
[because it brought me to my Saviour and Re- 
deemer] I call it a sufficient, saving, and su- 
Mtnatural light.” 


- 





















the word “‘wherefore” refers were so obvious, 
that we gladly set his declaration down as 
another synopsis of the Saviour’s redemption, 
such as Penn gives here and there in other 
forms, to the effect that ‘‘by the Light comes 
sight, and by the sight of our sin comes con- 
viction, and by convictién comes repentance 
towards God,’’ and through repentance a re- 
sorting to Christ who died for our sins as our 
Saviour from their guilt and from their do- 
minion. 
use of the word by our early Friends, the light 
is spoken of as sufficient and saving only in 
the sense of its sufficiency for our discovery 
of the need, operation and guidance of the 
living Saviour, who tasted death, the wages of 
sin, for every man, and is the Light of Life. 




























The evangelical bearings of that to which 


And as far as we have observed the 


“ Music as a Rival of Religion.” 

We borrow the above title from the Ourrent 
Literature’s review of an article by J. W. 
Slaughter, of Clark University in the Jnterna- 
tional Journal of Ethics. 

We have heretofore adverted to the fine 
emotions produced in our nervous organization 
by music, as sensations apt to be mistaken 
frequently in meetings for worship as inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. The impressive or 
charming exhilarations produced by harmony 
of outward sounds become as an intoxication 
which stands as a substitute for Divine wor- 
ship. Thus a gratification enjoyed as an 
equivalent for worship, instead of passing our 
spirits over into that spiritual condition, halts 
us on this side of it, by engrossing us with 
our finer physiological sensations. 

The carnal, that is, physiological mind can- 
not discern the things of the spirit of God, 
because these are witnessed in the life of our 
spiritual being. All exhortations in the Psalms 
and other scriptures to the religious use of 
music or vocal demonstration, appear on ex- 
amination never to admit the thought that 
worship can be inspired by musical intruments 
or sounds; but only that they may be made 
an expression of spiritual states when already 
inspired from on high. If worship proceeded 
from carnal sounds, it would be a carnality 
no higher than its source. That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh, or carnal, however re- 


fined; but it must be that which is born of 
the spirit that is spirit—and worship, not to 
; be spurious must be in spirit, To be made 


vocal it must, if divine worship, be put forth 
by the Spirit as its author; for it cannot be 
made spiritual from a vocal mechanism. Wor- 
ship may evoke melody—we cannot deny that 
it often spontaneously does; but outward 
melody cannot of itself evoke worship, except 
a worship of itself. 
worship we mostly hear of from attenders of 
a sublime instrumental or vocal service. 


And this is the kind of 


The review referred to notes in certain ex- 


ceptional natures the love of music so deeply 
implanted and so fervently cherished ‘‘as al- 
most to rise to the dignity of a religious emo- 
tion.’’ It attributes to music ‘‘a physiological 
origin’’ in the mystica] part of human nature, 
and then, to make music akin to religion, the 
writer thinks he must attribute the same origin 
to religion also,—a kind of religion too much 
a fact, we fear, where music and worship are 
confounded. 
come a rival of religion, and it is suggested 
that a realization of this fact lies behind the 
papal effort to suppress al] but Gregorian 
music in the Roman Catholic churches.’’ 


So music, he says, “tends to be- 


The writer says further: 


The large majority of people will readily admit 


that they attend church primarily for the purpose 


of hearing music, and that without this feature 
the service would offer little attraction. The 
church, for its part, recognizes the situation in the 
popular mind, and, always desirous of securing 
church-goers, makes the attempt, as to the legiti- 
macy of which it must be its own best judge, to 
give the public what is wanted. Witness the ex- 
tensive provisions made in all churches in the way 
of musical committees and trained choirs, the large 
proportion of the ordinary service given over to 
music, and the immense number of purely musical 
programmes of the vespers order, which differ from 
ordinary dignified musical entertainments only in 
the fact that they are given in churches, and that 
the words deal with religious themes. The public 
readily sees that this is highly entertaining, and, 
to a certain extent edifying, but not altogether 
religious. 

The craving for a state of mind which ‘‘be- 
comes a source of satisfaction and therefore 
an object of realization in itself ’’ is probably, 
continues the writer, the origin of both artis- 
tic and religious mysticism. Music is ‘‘that 
form of art in which the conditions are so ar- 
ranged as to place the emotional attitude at 
its best, with a minimum of the thinking pro- 
cess.” It is “the most mystical of all the arts 
because its limitations are the least.’’ The 
principal difference between music and religion 
lies in the fact that “while the religious con- 
sciousness involves the same mystical attitude, 
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LINES TO A SKELETON. 

fhe following lines were found in a case containing a 
ieleton, sent to the Royal Academy, London. It is be- 
jeed they were written and deposited there by one of 
ie students. 

Benold this ruin! ’twas a skull, 

Once of ethereal spirit full; 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat; 

The space was thought’s mysterious seat. 

What beauteous pictures filled this spot; 

What dreams of pleasure long forgot! 

Nor love, nor joy, nor hope, nor fear, 

Has left one trace on record here. 


Beneath this mouldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye— 
But start not at the dismal void; 

If social love that eye employed, 

If with no lawless fire it gleamed, 

But through the dew of kindness beamed, 
The soul which spoke in that bright eye 
Shall dwell where sorrow’s tears are dry. 


Here, in this silent cavern, hung 

The ready, swift and tuneful tongue; 

If falsehood’s honey it disdained, 

And where it could not praise, was chained; 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke; 

Then blessed shall the spirit be, 

When death unveils Eternity. 


Say—did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with its envied rubies shine? 

To hew the rock or wear the gem, 

Can nothing now avail to them: 

But if the page of Truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 

A richer prize the soul shall claim, 
Than all that wait on wealth and fame. 


Avails it whether bare or shod 

These feet the path of duty trod? 

If from the bowers of joy they fled, 

To soothe affliction’s humble bed; 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurned, 
And home to virtue’s lap returned; 

The spirit’s way henceforth shall be 
The glorious pathway of the free. 


American Friends in the Time of the 
Revolution. 
(Continued from page 70.) 

In Virginia and the Carolinas; at the be- 
ming of the Revolution, Friends had been 
aempted from attending muster, but not 
fom being enrolled in the militia or from 


wtving in case of insurrection. Their peace 
wlicy caused American Friends to be regarded 
y many as hostile to the cause of American 
independence. Some went to the Society to 
scape the war, and some left it. Some of 
the younger generation broke over the peace 
limit and organized as ‘‘Free Quakers,’’ en- 
tring the American army and maintaining 
heir separate organization as late as 1798. 
lh the gloomy aspect of affairs, Friends were 
induced to appoint representatives from New 
fagland, Virginia, and North Carolina, to at- 
tnd Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1776, to 
tonsult on the condition of their affairs, and 
his course was followed during most of the 
var. The war brought much distress and 
fering to Friends. In this extremity the 
wble character of the creed of Friends stands 
® bold relief; many thousand pounds were 
tised in England to be applied to their aid 
turing the time of actual hostilities. This 
¥as applied mostly to Friends in New Eng- 

and the Carolinas. It does not appear 
tat Friends in this part of the land during 


the Revolution often acted inconsistently with 
their well known peace policy, but this policy 
was a source of weakness to the American 
cause and one of strength to Great Britian.— 
Southern Quakers, Weeks. 

Some Friends refused to pay State levies for 
war purposes and as the Continental currency 
was issued to carry on the war, many refused 
to receive it. A minute to this effect was 
passed by the Virginia Yearly Meeting; the 
result was to hasten the decline of the money, 
and to throw the influence of the Society on 
the side of the British government. In 1776 
North Carolina Friends declined to vote for 
delegates to attend the convention, but left 
Friends to take the paper bills or not. Friends 
were not spared when these States were in- 
vaded; between the requisition of the Ameri- 
cans and the thefts and robberies of the 
British and Tories, there was small chance for 
them to escape serious damage. As soon as 
the war was over, Friends accepted the result, 
but they had never been blindly obedient to 
despotism—they had steadily resisted it in 
England, they did the same in America. Be- 
lieving as they do in the common brotherhood 
of man, they have been of necessity democratic, 
and have been found in every question on the 
side which sought to elevate the lower classes. 
They were then logically and historically on 
the side of the colonists in the question at 
issue; they differed from them in regard to 
the method that should be employed to attain 
the end. Their property was sometimes seized 
for the commissariat, and Friends were some- 
times arrested on the charge of being un- 
friendly to the American cause.— Southern 
Quakers, Weeks. 

The North Carolina Friends seem to have 
been more uniformly non-combatants, they had 
suffered somewhat from military fines in the 
colonial period; in the Revolution this became 
heavier. Another source of trouble to the 
Friends in the Revolution was the oath of al- 
legiance. This was provided for by the Vir- 
ginia Assembly in 1777, the affirmation was 
allowed in accord with the terms of the act 
of 1705, in lieu of oath Those who refused 
to take the test, were disarmed and compelled 
to attend musters without arms. They were 
further deprived of electoral privileges, could 
not hold office, sue for debt, serve as jurors 
or buy lands. But in none of the Southern 
States were they forbidden to teach school, as 
was done in Pennsylvania. North Carolina 
provided for an oath of allegiance in 1777 
also; this State granted Friends the affirma- 
tion. The penalty for refusing the oath, was 
expulsion from the province. Like Virginia 
Friends they declined substantially to take 
this test, but they expressed their position in 
a much happier and more forcible style. ‘‘As 
we have always declared, that we believe it to 
be unlawful for us to be active in war, and 
fighting with carnal weapons, and as we con- 
ceive that the purposed affirmation approves 
of the present measures, which are carried on 
and supported by military forces, we cannot 
engage or join with either party therein. Be- 
ing bound by principles to believe that the 
setting up and pulling down kings and govern- 
ments, is God’s peculiar prerogative, for 
causes best known to himself, and that it is 
not our work or business to have any hand or 
contrivance therein; nor to be busy-bodies in 


matters above our station. So that we cannot 
be active, either for, or against any power 
that is permitted or set over us in the above 
respects. We hope you will consider our 
principles a much stronger security to any 
State than any test that can be required of us, 
as we now are and shall be innocent and peace- 
able in our several stations and conditions 
under this present state and for conscience’ 
sake are submissive to the laws in whatever 
they may justly require, or by peaceably suf- 
fering, what is, or may be inflicted upon us 
in matters for which we cannot be active, for 
conscience’ sake.’’—Southern Quakers, Weeks. 

In South Carolina the test of allegiance es- 
tablished by the assembly in 1777, provided 
for affirmation instead of oath. Those who re- 
fused to take the oath were to be transported, 
and if they returned were to suffer death as 
traitors. The severity of this law insured its 
defeat. In 1778 a new law for the enforce- 
ment of the test was passed, which imposed 
on those who refused to take it, the same dis- 
abilities as were imposed by the Virginia stat- 
utes. In Geogia also, Friends refused to take 
the oath of allegiance; they had been permitted 
to affirm, by a law previously enacted. A 
Friend in Virginia suffered greatly for his 
testimony; being drafted to stand guard over 
prisoners, a part of General Burgoyne’s Army; 
he declined to have anything to do with mili- 
tary proceedings. He was accordingly tried 
by court martial and sentenced to be flogged 
with thirty-nine lashes. Forty stripes were 
heavily laid on him, in the presence of several 
hundred spectators, with a nine-corded whip, 
and though much lacerated, he was supported 
in fathfulness, and both threats and persuasions 
were in vain to move him from his constancy. 
His faithfulness under this severe suffering 
was thought to have been instrumental in 
spreading the testimony of Truth; the pro- 
cedure gave great disgust, and one officer laid 
down his commission, declaring that if inno- 
cent, conscientious men were to be thus treated 
he would serve in the army no longer. In 
Carolina about ten Friends were dragged 
along by the soldiers when about to engage 
the British in battle, in order to force them 
to take arms, and when the hostile armies 
were approaching near each other, and firing 
about to begin, still refusing to bear arms, 
these Friends were placed in front, in order to 
receive the discharge. But Divine providence 
preserved them in this extreme peril; for one 
of their number calling upon his fellows to 
imitate his example, when the firing began, by 
falling prone to the ground, the Friends all 
escaped injury, though many were slain close 
by them, and the party who had brought them 
thither, entirely routed.—Hodgson Historical 
Memoirs. 

Moses Roberts, a minister in the Society of 
Friends, removed to Catawissa about the be- 
ginning of the Revolutionary war, under a re- 
ligious concern as he believed, for the good 
of some friendly people in that neighborhood. 
A meeting house was erected in 1775 anda 
meeting established there; everything seemed 
prosperous, until in the course of the war the 
massacre by the Indians at Wyoming took 
place. This excited the whites in the frontier 
provinces, and many sought safety in flight; 
but these Friends trusting in the providence 
of God, did not leave their homes and flee as 
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st a point several miles from where the boat 
yas overturned, and that it had been taken to 
the Morgue in Philadelphia, where it was 
daimed, decently interred, and once more the 
father’s heart was set at rest. After the 

e of some months the doubter was again 
permitted to assail the father, and he was 
slmost ready to question the evidences of ac- 
ceptance with which he believed he had been 
formerly favored. In this distressed state he 
continued for some time, until the time drew 
near for the Quarterly Meeting at Burlington. 
He one day pleaded for a final sign that if 
allwere well, his Heavenly Father would send 
one of his servants to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing with a message to cheer his drooping spirit. 
Quarterly Meeting day came and Harris at- 
tended, doubtless in much fear. There were 
anumber of speakers present, known to Harris, 
but nothing was said that seemed to be for 
him especially, until just before the close of 
the meeting for worship a strange woman 
Friend arose, saying she did not know why she 


felt drawn to attend that day, neither could: 


she understand what had so deeply impressed 
her mind to say, but she felt that possibly it 
night be to encourage some one present, and 
then quoted the passage: ‘‘This poor man 
cried and the Lord heard him, and delivered 
him out of all his distresses,’’ and with but 
little or no comment, sat down, and ‘‘Never,’’ 
Harris said, ‘‘did I doubt afterward.’’ This 
account was told so artlessly, and with such 
real emotion, that one could not doubt that it 
was a living reality. 

For several years before his death Harris 
Reed, having retired from active business, 
made his home with a married daughter in 
Philadelphia, and having much leisure he dili- 
gently attended the meetings in the city as 
they came in course, his voice being occasion- 
ally heard therein by way of exhortation and 
encouragment. When, by reason of increasing 
inirmity he was no longer able regularly to 
meet with his friends, he sat down in his room 
on meeting-days at the usual hour, mostly 
alone, although occasionally some neighbors 
or friends would sit with him, and he once 
told the writer, ‘‘We often had good meet- 
ings.’” While this dear Friend, was for many 
years well known to the writer by ‘‘the hear- 
ing of the ear,” it was only for a few months 
previous to his departure that it was the 
witer’s privilege to be personally acquainted 
with him. It truly was privilege, for there 
was frequent evidence given when in his com- 
pany, of sitting by one whose ‘‘conversation 
was in Heaven.”’ Frequent visits to this dedi- 
cated disciple can now be looked back upon as 
times of profit, showing how one given up to 
serve his Heavenly Master could endure suf- 
fering without complaining, and showing like- 
wise how one poor as to this world’s riches, 
had much ‘‘treasure laid up in Heaven.”’’ 
Calling one day, soon after Harris’s ninety-first 
birthday, the writer was shown some letters 
received from religiously-minded friends upon 
the occasion, and was told of other messages 
tent him verbally, when Harris said ‘‘I spent 
much of the day meditating upon my long life, 
aad my Heavenly Father was pleased to let 
me feel that there was nothing in my way.” 
Some weeks later, when he seemed to suffer 
greatly, he said ‘‘I cannot tell why it is per- 
nitted me to suffer so much, but I must fill up 
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my measure here, and await my Heavenly 
Father’s time.” 

Thus was this devoted servant enabled to 
become in his isolation and apparently solitary 
situation, a preacher of righteousness, and he 
has, without doubt, received the glad welcome 
of ‘‘Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Translation of “ Grandmother ” Anastasia Veri- 
gin’s Letter to Joseph Elkinton. 
January 31st, 1905. 
Otradnoye (cheerful) village. 
My beloved friend in Christ, Joseph Elkinton: 

Your dear letter dated 1-20-05 came duly 
to hand and [ have much pleasure in answering 
it. First of all I feel [ ought to ask your 
kind pardon for my long silence. I have a deep 
obligation before your father for his good 
heart and bis sincere love, and I ask you to 
convey him my sincere and deepest greetings. 
I am very glad that in my life the Lord God 
sends me the happiness to meet with such 
people as your dear father and others. 

To all I send from the fullness of my heart 
my most heartfelt greeting and gratitude; may 
the Lord save you by his eternal salvation! 

At present I am as you know in the eve of 
my life, and with every day I await the com- 
pletion of my departure to my Heavenly Father. 
Even now my health for the last days has 
greatly changed. It may be that this my let- 
ter will be my last communication to you, my 
dear friend Joseph. 

You ask how do my daughters and Peter 
live. They are all doing well, thank God. I 
am very glad and thankful to the Lord God for 
his holy mercy that He has set free my two 
sons and one daughter from the exile: Peter, 
Gregory and Barbara with her husband. Still 
three of my sons are yet in exile and they take 
part in the lot of the rest of their brethren in 
the faith, who have been exiled for the com- 
mon cause of the Doukhobors,—to Yakoutsk 
Territory in Siberia. 

These last days a letter was received from 
them in which they show their patient condi- 
tion in the midst of the public calamities which 
have befallen the people among whom they 
live through the war of Russia with Japan and 
through the famine which happened in the 
country round Yakoutsk, where the frost has 
everywhere killed the crops. The earnings 
are also very hard there. 1 was very pleased 
when the rumor reached us that to the Russian 
Emperor an heir of the throne was born, a son. 
I thought that the Tsar’s heart would share 
with us the joy that God had sent him by the 
birth of the son they were so longing for. 

But as it seems our sorrows and our tears 
do not reach to their hearts, our tears by 
which myself and many others were watering 
our breast and our beds. May the name of 
our Lord God, our Saviour Christ be blessed, 
who gave us life eternal in his everlasting 
father. 1 thank Him for every day when life 
is glowing in my old body for being now sur- 
rounded by all my dear children who are with 
me. [also thank all the brothers and sisters 
of the Doukhobor community for the love they 
have in common to me. 

If the end appointed by God were to come, 
which I expect as being so near, when I shall 
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leave this world and them, it will bind us 
together with an eternal memory which I am 
about to carry with me into life eternal. I 
would ask you likewise to share with me similar 
feelings, dear friends, because you are all very 
much akin to us by the Spirit of Christ and in 
Him we shall all be united as in this world, 
even so in the eternal life to come. 

And if the Lord were pleased to prolong yet 
the days of my life’s wandering, I will await 
your dear letter, to know about your life and 
about the welfare of my never to be forgotten 
friend, your father and all who know me of 
your dear ‘‘Society.’’ 

Your letter was followed by a printed letter 
of our most dear friend Joseph J. Neave, 
which was read to me, and I listened to it with 
pleasure. I heard also the reading of your 
printed letter to all the brothers and sisters 
of the ‘‘Universal Brotherhood.’’ I heard it 
with much, much pleasure. 

I should very much desire that you should 
not give up your friendly and brotherly rela- 
tions with my children and with all the Douk- 
hobors. Write us as long as it will not be 
burdensome to you. May the Lord grant us 
truly to attain that Divine life, about which 
you speak in your letters, and to bring forth a 
fruit which is worthy of the Great Husbandman. 

Myself and my children remain with the 
most deep respect to you and to your family. 
We kiss you all heartily and warmly, wishing 
you the best blessings in the world, those of 
earth and heaven. 

Your affectionate sister in Christ, 

ANASTASIA VASILIEVNA VERIGINA. 

P. 8.—Convey from me and from all the 
brothers and sisters of the Doukhobor com- 
munity to our dear friend Joseph J. Neave our 
sincere and hearty greetings. 


My Three Lessons. 


‘‘When I was about eleven years old, 


{my grandfather had a fine flock of sheep, 


which had to be very carefully tended during 
the war of those times. I was the shepherd 
boy, and my business was to watch the sheep 
in the fields. A boy who was more fond of his 
books than of the sheep was sent with me, 
but left the work to me, while he lay under a 
tree and read. I did not like that, and finally 
went to my grandfather and complained of 
him. I shall never forget the kind smile of 
dear grandfather as he said: 

***Never mind, Jonathan, my boy; if you 
watch the sheep, you will have the sheep.’ 

‘* “What does grandfather mean by that?’ [ 
said to myself. ‘I don’t expect to have sheep.’ 

My desires were very moderate. I could not 
exactly make out in my mind what it was, but 
I concluded it was all right, and I went back 
contentedly to the sheep. 

‘*T could not, however, forget grandfather’s 
words. Then I thought of Sunday’s lesson: 
‘Thou hast been faithful over a few things: I 
will make thee ruler over many things.’ I began 
to see through it. ‘Never you mind who ne- 
glects his duty; be faithful and you will have 
your reward.’ 

**A second lesson I received soon after I 
came to the city as a clerk. A merchant from 
a country town, who knew me, came to buy 
goods, and said, ‘Make yourself so useful that 
they cannot do without you.’ I grasped his 
meaning more quickly than I did my grand- 
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father’s. Well, I worked upon these two 
ideas until one day I was offered a partnership 
in the business. The first morning after the 
partnership was made known, the old merchant 
from the country came to congratulate me. 
‘You are all right now,’ he said, ‘I have only 
one word of advice to give you: Be careful in 
the choice of your companions.’ That was 
lesson number three.’’ 

And what valuable lessons they were! Fi- 
delity in all things; doing your best for your 
employers; carefulness in choosing your as- 
sociates. Boys, take these lessons home and 
study them well. Under God, they are the 
foundation stones of character and honorable 
success. 


Yielding to God a Clear Road for Action. 


BY S. D. GORDON. 

Out in one of the Trans-Mississippi States 
I ran across an illustration of prayer in real 
life which caught me at once and has greatly 
helped me in understanding prayer. 

Fact is more fascinating than fiction. If 
one could know what is going on around him, 
how surprised and startled he would be! If 
we could get all the facts in any one incident 
and get them colorlessly, and have the judg- 
ment to sift and analyze accurately, what fas- 
cinating instances of the power of prayer 
would be disclosed! 

There is a double side to this story—the 
side of the man who was changed and the side 
of the woman who prayed. He is a New Eng- 
lander by birth and breeding, now living in 
this Western State; almost a giant physically, 
keen mentally, a lawyer and a natural leader. 
He had the conviction as a boy that if he be- 
came a Christian he was to preach. But he 
grew up a skeptic, read up and lectured on 
skeptical subjects. He was the representa- 
tive of a district of his Western home State 
in Congress, in his fourth term or so, I think, 
at this time. 

The experience I am telling came during 
that Congress when the Hayes-Tilden contro- 
versy was up, the intensest Congress Wash- 
ington has known since the Civil War. It was 
not a time specially suited to meditation about 
God in the halls of Congress. And further, 
he said to me that somehow he knew all the 
other skeptics who were in the lower House, 
and they drifted together much, and strength- 
ened one another by their talk. 

One day as he was in his seat in the lower 
House, in the midst of the business of the 
hour, there came to him a conviction that God 
—the God in whom he did not believe, whose 
existence he could keenly disprove—God was 
right there above his head thinking about him, 
and displeased at the way he was behaving 
toward Him. And he said to himself. ‘‘This 
is ridiculous, absurd. I’ve been working too 
hard; confined too closely; my mind is getting 
morbid. I’ll go out and get some fresh air 
and shake myself.”” And so he did. But the 
conviction only deepened and intensified. Day 
by day it grew. And that went on for weeks, 
into the fourth month, as I recall his words. 
Then he planned to return home to attend to 
some business matters, and to some prelimin- 
aries for securing the nomination for the Gov- 
ernorship of the State. And, as I understand, 
he was in a fair way to securing the nomina- 
tion, so far as one can judge of such matters 
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—his party was the dominant party in the 
State, and a nomination for Governor by his 
party was usually followed by election. 
fle reached his home, and had hardly gotten 
there before he found that his wife and two 


others had agreed together in prayer for his 
conversion, for some months. Instantly he 
thought of his peculiar unwelcome Washington 
experience, and became intensely interested. 

But not wishing them to know of his interest, 
he asked carelessly when ‘‘this thing began.’’ 

His wife told him the day. He did some 
quick mental figuring, and he said to me: ‘‘I 
knew almost instantly that the day she named 
fitted into the calendar with the coming of 
that conviction or impression about God’s 

\ presence.”’ 

He was greatly startled. He wanted to be 
thoroughly honest in all his thinking, and he 
said he knew that if a single fact of that sort 
could be established, of prayer producing such 
results, it carried the whole Christian scheme 
of belief with it. He did some stiff fighting 
within. Had he been wrong all those years? 
He sifted the matter back and forth as a 
lawyer would the evidence in any case. And 
he said to me: ‘‘As an honest man I was 
compelled to admit the facts, and I believe I 
might have been led to Christ that very night.”’ 

A few nights later he surrendered his strong 
will to God. Then the early conviction of his 
boyhood days came back. He was to preach 
the gospel, and, like Saul of old, his life was 
utterly changed. He has been preaching with 
power ever since. 

Then I was intensely interested in getting 
the other side, the praying side, of the story. 
His wife had been a Christian for years, since 
before their marriage; but in some meetings 
she was led into a new, full surrender to Jesus 
Christ as Master, and had experienced a new 
consciousness of the Holy Spirit’s presence 
and power. Almost at once came 4 new, in- 
tense desire for her husband’s conversion. 

As she prayed that night after retiring to 
her sleeping apartment she was in great dis- 
tress of mind in thinking and praying for him. 
She could get no rest from this intense dis- 
tress. At length she rose and knelt by the 
bedside to pray. As she was praying and dis- 
tressed, a voice, an exquisitely quiet inner 
voice, seemed to say. ‘‘Will you abide the 
consequences?’’ She was startled. Such a 
thing was wholly new to her. She did not 
know what it meant; and, without paying any 
attention to it, she went on praying. Again 
came the same quietly spoken words to her 
ear. And again the half frightened feeling. 
She slipped back to bed hoping to sleep. But 
sleep did not come. So back again to her 
knees, and again the patient, quiet voice. 

This time with an earnestness bearing the 
impress of her agony, she said: ‘‘Lord, I will 
abide any consequence that may come if only 
my husband may be brought to thee.” And 
at once the distress slipped away, and a new, 
sweet peace filled her being, and sleep quickly 
came. And while she prayed on for weeks 
and months patiently, persistently, day by day, 
the distress was gone, the sweet peace re- 
mained in the assurance that the result was 
surely coming. And so it was coming all 
those days down in the thick air of Washing- 
ton’s lower House, and so it did come. What 
was the consequence to her? She was a con- 
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gressman’s wife. She would likely have been, 
so far as such matters may be judged, the 
wife of the Governor of her State. She isa 
Methodist minister’s wife, changing her home 
every few years—a very different position ip 
many ways. No woman will be indifferent to 
the social difference involved. Yet rarely 
have I met a woman with more of that fine 
beauty which the peace of God brings, in her 
glad face and in her winsome smile. 

Her surrender gave God the clear channel 
into that man’s will. When the roadway was 
cleared her prayer was a spirit force travers- 
ing instantly the hundreds of intervening miles 
and affecting the spirit atmosphere of his 
presence. 

Shall we not put our wills fully in touch 
with God, and persistently plead and claim for 
each loved one, ‘‘ Deliver him from the evil one, 
and work in him thy will, to thy glory, by thy 
power, in the Saviour’s name?”—Quiet Talks 
on Prayer. 


The World’s Debt to Its Old Men. 


John F. Cargill thinks that the important 
uses to society of the period of old age have 
been convincingly demonstrated by Professor 
N. 8. Shaler, of Harvard. Professor Shaler, 
we are assured, has shown how the presence 
of three or four generations in a single social 
edifice gives to it far more value than is af- 
forded by one or two. While the elders may 
contribute little or nothing to the direct profit 
of the association, they serve to unite the life 
of the community and bridge the gap between 
the successive generations. We quote further 
from J. F. Cargill’s article in The Popular 
Science Monthly: 

‘*Professor Shaler shows that the average 
man up to the age of perhaps fifty has little 
or no time for calm reflection; that the neces- 
sities of existence demand that he pursue the 
gainful life, which is always more or less 
strenuous. Whatever possible period there 
may be for the individual to pursue the intel- 
lectual life must come afterward. And it 
does come. Is it necessary to argue that the 
world needs the assistance of the calm, re- 
flective mind? Remove this possibility, and 
mankind may never be able to learn whether 
life has either meaning or value—in the larger 
sense. 

‘Recurring wars, he says, repetitions of 
political follies and the successions of com- 
mercial disasters, all show the need of adding 
in every possible way to the strength of the 
bond between generations, so that the life of 
society may gain a larger unit of action than 
is afforded by the experience of most of its 
active members. If the deeds of any single 
period could be the result of the experience 
of three or four generations of experienced 
men, rather than that of one, civilization 
would be an immense gainer. There would be 
fewer recitals of failure, fewer reversions 
toward savagery. 

This necessity is made evident, he says, be 
cause, notwithstanding the resources of our 
printed records, they convey only imperfectly 
the quality of one time to that which succeeds 
it. The real presence of the generations 18 
necessary to the greatest extent that can be 
had. 

“‘He says that the idea of the apparent use- 
lessness of man in advanced years is a survi 
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best efforts to do so. 

There are those who see wrong on every 
side and everywhere, closing their eyes to the 
good and the true. And while evil ought most 
surely be seen in order to overcome it, the 
good also should be seen and encouraged. 
But the best way effectually to overcome evil 
is to set up something better in place of it. 
Lately an able Friend complained of THE 
FRIEND paper, criticising it in very high terms. 
But why do not those who are concerned to 
have the best and most profitable reading mat- 
ter before the public use their ability in fur- 
nishing such? True it is, that there are often 
very few original articles in it, and I have no 
doubt that a right concern in that direction 
might be the means of promoting much good. 

The account of Levi R. Cowperthwaite has 
been a source of comfort to me, as no doubt 
to others also. We have much in way of 
accounts of Friends in the early days of the 
Society, but to hear of such a one in our own 
days shows the incorrectness of the saying, 
“There are no Friends any more.’’ There may 
be many others here and there, who with a 
united concern for the upholding of the faith 
of these departed Friends might assist in giving 
the proper reading to the public, either by 
selections from the writings of Friends, which 
are always appropriate, or by more original 
articles of the present time. 































TRUE greatness and joy of life come by faith 
in things unseen. 










Notes in Genera! 

Since 1892 no newspapers have been printed on 
the first day of the week in Norway, and since 
1895, it is said no bread has been baked on that 
day. 














In consequence of the Czar’s proclamation grant- 
ing religious freedom to Dissenters, tens of thou- 
sands of persons in Poland have left the Russian 
Greek Church and joined the Church of Rome. 













There was a time when a clergyman’s duty to 
his family required him to be his congregation’s 
political slave, and vote his congregation’s ticket 
in order to safeguard the food and shelter of his 
wife and children. But that time has gone by. 
We have the secret ballot now, and a clergyman 
can vote for God. He can also plead with his con- 
gregation to do the like.—Collier’s. 













SEX IN WorsHIr.—Women must wear hats in 
the Canterbury Cathedral, or they cannot worship 
there. And men must not wear them or they 
cannot worship there. And “in Christ Jesus there 
is neither male nor female, but all are one.” Con- 
ventional worship may be such an affair of the 
head as those rules make it; but Christian wor- 
ship being “ in spirit and in truth” isnot shut off 
from a man by the presence of a hat on his head, 
else it must thus be shut off from a woman also. 















It is said that a leading Friend once declared 
the late John T. Dorland to be a true Friend be- 
cause he sat through a meeting without speaking 
when many wanted to hear him. On the same 
lines Evan Roberts stands the test well. There 
was a united prayer meeting at the Albert Hall, 
Llandrindod, one First-day night. About 1,000 
people squeezed into the building, and everyone, 
without doubt, wanted to hear something from 
Evan Roberts, who sat on the platform. Prayer 
followed prayer and hymn hymn for over an hour, 
and there were several silent pauses, but Evan 
Roberts kept silence throughout. 















they themselves stand off, faulting even their 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep STATES.—The treaty of peace between Russia 
and Japan was signed by the plenipotentiaries of those 


countries at Portsmouth, N. H., on the 5th inst. 


A commission appointed by the New York Board of 
Health to investigate pneumonia, has made a report in 
which it is stated that this disease should be considered 
to a certain extent as contagious, and recommends the 
use of disinfectants, great care in treating the patient, 
and that all possible measures should be taken to restrict 
public expectoration. 

The United Water Improvement Co. in West Philadel- 
phia proposes to use ozone to destroy bacteria. The ozone 
is generated by electricity which is taken from the city’s 
wires. The current thus obtained is passed through a 
series of motors, coils, etc., and finally passes from a 
surface containing millions of metallic discharge points 
to another sunface upon which it is received. Between 
those two surfaces a stream of air is caused to flow, and 
in its course is partially converted into ozone. This ozon- 
ized air instantly destroys bacteria as it passes through 
the water to be purified. 

With a view of preventing a recurrence this year of 
an outbreak of diphtheria in this city, the officers of the 
Health Bureau have issued a circular letter, treating of 
the disease, which the assistant medical inspectors were 
directed to distribute among physicians. The bureau is 
also prepared to furnish free to physicians antitoxin on 
application. 

It is stated from Washington that the Panama Canal 
Commission has under consideration the use of eucalyptus 
trees in the canal zone. 

This tree is credited with driving fever and malaria 
from tropical regions by drying up marshes for miles 
around. In Algeria and in the malarial suburbs of the 
Roman Campagna, it has been found very useful. 

John H. Mickey, a farmer, banker and Governor of 
Nebraska, has decreed that a man who indulges in intoxi- 
cating drinks or uses profane language is not a fit person 
to enter the employ of the State. In conversation he is 
reported to have said : 

“* As governor I am doing what I can to run the affairs 
of the State the same as if they were my own private 
business Porconally, I have never knowingly em loyed 
a man, either on my farm or in my bank, whom I knew 
to drink or swear. I make it a rule to engage only those 
of good moral habits, and I don’t consider that any per- 
son can claim to possess good morals if he drinks or 
swears.” 

Yellow fever is reported to be spreading steadily along 
the Gulf coast in Louisiana. The number of cases in New 
Orleans appears to be diminishing. At Vicksburg, Miss. 
and Pensacola, Fla., it was reported as increasing. 

In Hyde City in Clearfield Co., in this State, a discovery 
of petroleum has lately been made, at the depth of only 
fifteen feet below the surface. 

An expedition lately made under the auspices of the 
University of California, into the “ bad lands ” of Eastern 
Oregon, reports that “among the fossils found was the 
‘elotherium,’ or giant hog, a monster mammal nearly ten 
feet long and six or seven feet high.” 

Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, Commissioner of Health, has sent 
communications to the principals of all public, private 
and parochial schools throughout the State, calling their 
attention to the statute law requiring all pupils to be 
successfully vaccinated hefore being admitted, so as to 
prevent the spread of smallpox. He also notified the 
secretaries of the different Boards of Health to furnish 
those in charge of schools certificates necessary to keep 
a record of all vaccinations and the names of all pupils 
admitted or rejected under the provisions of the act. 

FoREIGN.—On the 6th inst. rioting took place in Tokio 
in consequence of dissatisfaction with the results of the 
peace settlement with Russia, which has continued for 
several days. Martial law was proclaimed. In response 
to the popular desire and urgent requests of political 
leaders, the Government has published the terms of the 
treaty, which is said to have had a quieting effect. News 
of peace have been generally welcomed by the Russian 
army in Manchuria. 

On the 8th inst. a violent earthquake occurred in the 
province of Calabria in Southern Italy, by which, it is re- 
ported, entire towns were destroyed, and four hundred 
persons were crushed to death by falling walls, and many 
hundred more injured by flying stonee and timbers. This 
is said to be one of the most destructive ever experienced 
in that country. Both Vesuvius and the volcano of 
Stromboli are in eruption. 

Japanese are reported to have entered Korea in con- 
siderable numbers, and five large cities there; it is said, 
now have become populous Japanese cities. They con- 
duct the banks and nearly all important business opera- 
tions. Japanese traders, officials, and workers are said 
to be pushing irresistibly into Manchuria, and industrial 


and manufacturing interests in Japan are actively gq. 
gaged under Government guidance in preparing for 
operations in trade with these countries now opened ty 
commerce. 

In order to prevent the spread of the cholera in Ger. 
many exact instructions are being sent by the Gover. 
ment, through the police, to physicians respecting the 
notification of suspicious illnesses, the prompt removal of 
such cases to designated places and the disinfection of 
the premises. The principle laid down is that a suspected 
case must be considered as being a genuine one uifti] 
proved to be the contrary. It is said that a form of, 
sanitary state of siege exists in the district that extend 
from the River Oder northwestward to the Russian bor. 
der, about 250 miles, and from Dantzic, south of P, 
150 miles, in which all the inhabitants are auxiliaries of 
the medical authorities. 

On the 4th inst. a great volcanic upheaval was reported 
to threaten the city of San Luis in the State of Michoacan 
in the southern part of Mexico. 

A volcanic eruption has lately occurred on the islands 
of the Samoan group, and has caused a new mountain to 
appear, estimated to be nearly 1000 feet high. 

A new and special type of automobile has recently been 
put on the market in Scotland which is designed especially 
for farm work, and which is not only suitable for plough. 
ing, but may be equipped as a cultivator or reaper. It 
will prepare the ground and sow the seed at one opera- 
tion, and can be operated at a greater speed than a horse, 
When not in-use in the field, the motor can be used to 
drive farming machinery, and when ploughing, the cost 
of fuel, labor, and depreciation has been computed at one 
dollar per acre. The cost of the machine is about $1,500, 

It is said that fish is the only animal food that enters 
into the dietary of a very large proportion of the popula- 
tion of Japan. In a total population of 50,000,000 it 
is stated that 3,000,000 are engaged in the fish industry, 
and fully 10,000,000 men, women and children are di- 
rectly dependent on it. A large part of the catch is sold 
fresh, but considerable quantities are smoked, dried, 
salted, canned, and otherwise prepared, as food products 
for sale and for general consumption. 

For some years past Russia has imposed duties upon 
certain articles made in this country when imported there, 
These duties have lately been repealed. This action, it 
is understood, has been done by the Czar as an acto. 
gratitude for President Roosevelt’s help in ending the 
war with Japan. 

By a recent decision of the General Synod of the Church 
of England in Canada, no marriage can be solemnized by 
any of its ministers between one divorced person and 
another so long as the other party to the divorce is living. 

The whole of the Southeast Caucasus has been devas- 
tated by the incursions of the Tartars, and fighting be- 
tween them and the Armenians has resulted in great de- 
struction of life and property. In the Baku oil district 
hundreds of tanks of oil and naphtha and a number of im- 
portant refineries have been burned. The oil industry, 
which supplied Russia with oil for fuel and lighting, it is 
believed has been ruined for the present year. The finan- 
cial loss will, it is said, amount to $90,000,000, and the 
horrors of famine have appeared. 
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RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 79. 


David G. Alsop, Philadelphia; Wm. R. Bullock, M. D, 
Del.; Newlin Carter, Ind.; Benj. P. Hoopes, Philadelphia; 
Finley Hutton and for Mary H. Fritchman, 0.; Marietta 
Wilkins, N. J.; J. Borton Hayes, N. J.; K. L. Roberts, N. 
J.; Hanson Holdsworth, N. J. to No. 13 V. 80; Joshua 
Brantingham, Agt., 0. for Rachel G. Cope; S. R. Beards- 
ley for Mary C. Beardsley, N. Y.; Joseph J. Hopkins, 
Pa.; John P. Sharpless, Pa.; Geo. B. Allen, Pa.; Joseph 
E. Barton, N. J:; Ann Satterthwaite for Margaret T. 
Engle; N. J.; Thos. S. Shearmen, Canada; Ruth K. Smed- 
ley, Frankford; Lydia H. Moorman, Ia.; Mary Branson, M. 
D., Phila.; $3.40 for herself and Isabella MclIlwain; Mab- 
lon Johnson, Agent, Ind. for Hannah Elmore; Thomas A. 
Wood, 0.; Nathaniel Barton, N. J.; Wm. L. Bailey, Agt., 
Pa. for Thomas S. Mellor to No. 13 V. 80; Edwin A, 
Hoopes, Pa.; Richard W. Hutton, Pa. 


tas Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
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NOTICES. 
Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, will re 
open Ninth Month i8th, 1905. 
J. HENRY BARTLETT, Supt. 
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